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by ROLAND A. SEBOLDT 








Worship 





in Sunday School 


The word “worship” comes from an old Anglo- 
Saxon word, “worth-ship.” It means ascribing worth, 
honor, or respect to a person or to some object. Used 
in the Christian sense, it means to give complete ador- 
ation and respect to God, who alone is worthy of our 
reverence. 

Christian worship is usually thought of as set peri- 
ods in which God comes in the Word of Christ Jesus 
and human beings respond to God’s grace in Christ 
through acts of praise, confession, and service. 

But worship is more than the formal periods of 
devotion, for worship is another term for the Chris- 
tian life, given back to God at all times. In the words 
of John G. Williams, “Worship is the all-pervading 
recognition of the absolute worth of God.” & 

Every child is a “worshiping” child at birth, but y 
his first worship is directed toward some goal other a 
than the true God. Because Adam sinned, all children a 
are born in sin. The objects of their first worship are 
evil. Love for self and devotion to evil is the natural 
condition of a newborn child. 

Worshiping children in the Christian sense, how- 
ever, are those in whom the Holy Spirit has created 
a new spirit and life. Im most cases the Holy Spirit 
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first creates this new life in Christ through Holy Bap- 
tism. Worship in this wider sense begins at this mom- 
ent of the new Spirit life. But this is not to say that 
the ability to worship is complete in the child of God 
at the moment of baptism. 

In physical birth the child receives the potential 
for growth in such things as insight, hearing, speech, 
and motor development. In the course of growth these 
potential gifts develop. 

In spiritual birth the Holy Spirit begins the new 
life of the spirit, and the potential for the develop- 
ment of the worshiping child is present, but this wor- 
ship life, like faith itself, must be nurtured. 

The child grows in his life with God through the 
people who share the love of Christ and His Spirit. 
Often this is done through the words and explanations 
of the Word of God. But Christian influence is also 
given through the Word of God communicated through 
the lives of others, particularly through the worship- 
ing attitudes and actions of parents and teachers. 

Thus the worshiping child grows also through 
symbols used to show respect for God: folding of 
hands, kneeling, the bowing of the head, quiet rever- 
ence, the sign of the cross, pictures and symbols — all 
can serve to convey the presence of God and His power. 

What can we do in Sunday school to help develop 
worshiping children? The Sunday morning hour is more 
than a time to keep them busy or quiet or entertained. 
The purpose of Sunday school is more than the teaching 
of a lesson or the singing of hymns or the saying of 
prayers. These are important only as they are related 
to a spirit of worship. 

Our objective in Sunday school is the same as 
God’s aim for all mankind. His over-all desire is to 
reclaim fallen man by the power of the Spirit through 
the Gospel and to re-create worshiping creatures who 
respond to the love of God in Jesus Christ. The wor- 
ship period of the Sunday school is intended to set in 
motion the two-way action of God coming to us in 
the Word of Christ and our response of active adora- 
tion toward God. The Sunday school devotion can 
set the stage for making the class discussion period 
a time of worship and an offering to God in response 
to His love. 

Worship forms furnish ways for pupils to respond 
to God’s grace. Silent prayer is one form often over- 
looked. Silence enables us to concentrate our thoughts 
upon God. 











To make good use of resources for worship, the 
leader must select and plan children’s worship carefully. 
Some principles which may be helpful are these: 


Prayer in unison, read thoughtfully, unites the 
hearts of all in one stream of communication with God. 
Care needs to be exercised in using the Lord’s Prayer 
or other familiar prayers. These can become loud, 
fast, and disrespectful unless the worship leader is 
careful to lead in a soft voice and at a slow pace. 


Prayer by a leader serves to gather and express the 
thoughts of all through the words of one person. Hymns 
are also expressions of praise, thanksgiving, confession, 
dependence, all directed to God. Fixed responses and 
liturgical selections have the value of familiarity. 


Psalms read by the leader or by the group can 
awaken a joyful attitude of adoration and praise. Scrip- 
ture lessons reveal God and serve as means by which 
the Spirit deepens Christian faith life. A meditation is 
a brief expression of the meaning of the Scripture 
selection applied to the group. 


The offering serves as a symbolic action for the 
life we want to give to God because He has first given 
Himself to us in Christ. Confession of faith must be 
more than “saying” the creed. A few words of intro- 
duction by the leader can make this pledge of alle- 
giance to the Triune God an exciting expression of 
faith rather than a mournful recitation mumbled with 
bowed head. 


Physical actions convey a spiritual meaning. The 
way a teacher holds the Bible, the reverence evident 
in his voice, the humility expressed in folded hands 
and bowed head all help children to respond to God. 





1. Keep the objective in mind: to awaken a re- 


sponse of active adoration of God. 


2. Arrange the setting; seating pattern, focal point, 


symbolism. 


3. Keep the level of the department in mind when 


planning hymns, readings, and prayers. 
4. Plan around the lesson theme of the day. 


5. Strike a balance between fixed structure and 


variety of materials. 


6. Vary the time of worship. Try having a brief 
prayer at the opening with the major worship 


period at the close some Sunday. 


7. Make your words and acts expressive of rever- 


ence to the glory of God. Avoid mean- 
ingless words and motions. 


8. Keep an unhurried movement in the service. 
Careful planning will avoid awkward pauses 


or a feeling of rush. 


9. Plan to provide for active participation of every — 


child. 
10. Choose hymns to give praise to God and to 


strengthen the thought of the day, not to 
entertain. 


The worship period of the Sunday school is some- 
thing other than an activity to occupy the pupils until 
“everybody gets there” or a time to make attend- 
ance awards. The worship session is a period which 
church school teachers will want to use conscientiously, 
for deepening the worship life of the child is part of 
the church’s task; in fact, as we said, it’s the whole task 
from our point of view. 
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Modern-Line Altar Appointments 


Adorn your church school altar with this strikingly 
simple “Cross in Eternity” set of satin-finish solid 
brass. The cross is 20 inches high, the candlesticks 
4% inches high, and the vases 8 inches high. Cross, 
$60 — No. 201; Candlesticks, per pair $27.50 — 
No. 206; Vases, per pair, $50 — No. 208. 


Double Purpose — Both Altar and Cabinet 


The natural-finish birch altar has sliding doors in 
the back to give storage space for hymnals, etc. 
It is equipped with casters for easy moving. Size, 
36 19X33% inches high. With Cross, $75 — 
No. 942C; without Cross, $75 — No. 942. 


for your church school worship 


Useful Portable Table Altar 


This light-weight, diminutive table altar creates 
a worship center that can be placed anywhere in 
your schoolrooms. The altar is made of oak-veneer 
plywood, and the cross, candlesticks, and back ledge 
on the altar are of solid oak, all in natural finish. 
Base, 15X62 6% inches high. Cross, 7 inches 
high. Candleholders, 2% inches square. Altar, 
cross, candlesticks, 2 candles, $15. Order No. 5200. 





Direct your orders and requests for catalogs and 
folders of other furnishings and equipment to — 


CONCORDIA PUBLISHING HOUSE 
ECCLESIASTICAL ARTS DEPARTMENT 
3558 S. Jefferson Ave., St. Lovis 18, Mo. 








The First in a Series of Articles on the Kingdom 


of God and Your Part in It. 


by PAUL PALLMEYER 


‘TEACHERS . 


Suppose that next Sunday one of your pupils asked 
you to explain what the Kingdom of God is. Could 
you do it simply and without floundering? Most of us 
would probably have trouble because our own idea 
of the term is fuzzy. 

The “Kingdom of God” theme ties the 66 books 
of the Bible together into a single whole. Therefore, 
understanding the term is basic to understanding the 
whole mission and purpose of Christ. 

The term “kingdom of God” occurs more than 
100 times in the New Testament. (St. Matthew, who 
wrote primarily for Jewish readers, to whom any use 
of God’s name was offensive, called it “the kingdom 
of heaven.” ) 

But Jesus never stopped to define what He meant 
by thetérm, and Jesus’ disciples never asked for such 
a définition. From the beginning they seemed to have 
at least their own notion of what Jesus was talking 
about. 

The phrase “the kingdom of God” does not occur 
at all in the Old Testament. It came into use during 
the 400-year period between the time when the last 
book of the Old Testament was written and the time 
of our Lord. For this reason some have considered 
the Kingdom idea only in connection with the New 
Testament. 

Now,-it’s true that Jesus gave the term a completely 
new twist from that held by the general Palestinian 
public of His time. But, as seen in the case of the 
disciples, the general public did understand something 
by the term. What they understood becomes clear as 
we trace the history of Israel from the time of the 
Exodus to the time of the Lord Jesus. 




















of the KINGDOM 


The Kingdom Idea 


For those who by faith are members of God’s 
kingdom today — and especially for those who are 
teachers of this kingdom — it is important to know 
just what this commonly held idea was. Because Jesus 
spoke to people who held this idea, what He said about 
the kingdom has its truest meaning in the context of 
the Kingdom concepts of His time. 

The kingdom-of-God idea has its roots in the grace 
of God itself. God chose the people of israel to be His 
people. By grace He freed them from the tyranny of 
the Egyptian Pharoah and called them to serve Him. 
At Mount Sinai God gave the Israelites special laws to 
govern them because they were His people and He was 
their Ruler. And, as was often forgotten by the Israel- 
ites, God told them they would be His people as long 
as they did His will. “Now therefore, if ye will obey My 
voice indeed and keep My covenant, then ye shall be 
a peculiar treasure unto Me above all people.” (Exodus 
19:5) 

Because of this promise of the Old Covenant (the 
“Old Testament”), Israelites looked to the Lord of 
history to bring about His purposes through their 
nation. They tended to equate their success as a nation 
with the fulfillment of these purposes. 

When we call the Israel that settled in Palestine 
under the leadership of Joshua a nation, we must 
remember that Israel had no central government. The 
worship of the true God was the one power which 
held the confederacy of tribes together. Later, in times 
of “national” crises, God would choose a hero, called 
a “judge,” to lead His people out of the crisis. The 


people felt that in a real sense God ruled directly over 
His people through judges whom He Himself chose. 

This situation prevailed for three to four hundred 
years. It might have continued much longer had not 
the Philistines threatened Israel with permanent slavery 
by their well-organized military machine. The ill- 
trained clan of militia usually assembled by the judges 
was not enough to cope with the new menace. The 
people wanted a king to lead and unify them to meet 
the Philistine challenge. 


The First Kings of Israel 


In time Saul was made the first king of Israel. Yet 
Saul was not much different from the judges. Like 
them he had no administrative machinery and levied 
no taxes. It remained for David to become a king in 
the full sense of the word. 

David created a rugged army with which he 
eventually crushed the Philistines once and for all. 
He made his capital at Jerusalem, which he called “the 
city of David” (2 Samuel 5:9), and from this central 
position he carried out military triumphs against neigh- 
boring heathen tribes until his kingdom extended from 
the Red Sea in the south to Syria in the north. 

The grandeur of David’s era made a deep impres- 
sion on the Israelites. The bad things David did were 
forgotten, and people associated the coming of the 
Messiah with an era like David’s. The worship of the 
true God became more than ever an “official” state 
religion, and the political state itself began to be 
equated with God’s kingdom. Solomon’s reign, which 
followed, added economic prosperity to make the pic- 








ture almost Utopian — at least to the person a genera- 
tion or two removed from the scene. 

In such a situation there was danger that religion 
would become a tool of the state. Even worse, there 
was danger that God’s people might consider whatever 
the state did to be God’s will because of its connection 
with religion. 

Dr. John Bright (to whom this writer owes thanks 
for much in this series of articles) points out in his 
excellent book The Kingdom of God that Americans 
of the 20th century face this danger too. 

True, we have no monarchy and no state religion. 
But we live in a mighty nation with a military force 
capable of coping with any power in the world today. 
We enjoy a prosperity far greater than any dreamed 
of in Solomon’s day — with an abundance of automo- 
biles, television sets, and centrally heated homes. We 
have lavish church buildings and a government that 
looks favorably on the growth of organized religion. 

Present-day teachers of the Kingdom need to be 
aware that even governments which are benevolent to 
religion can do wrong and can act out of harmony 
with God’s purposes. So God is not obligated to defend 
even a so-called “Christian” government in any case. 
It is even conceivable that God’s will may be contrary 
to what seems to be the best interests also of such 
a government. 

For a worldly kingdom can never be God’s king- 
dom, and God’s kingdom must not ever be identified 
with a political kingdom. The truth of this will be- 
come more evident as we look further down the road 
of Israel’s history and consider in succeeding articles 
the true kingdom of God and our part in it. 
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It is important, of course, for every Christian to 
be a good example, for who can say that even the 
least of us does not have someone who admires him? 
But considering the warning that God’s Word gives to 
those who offend children, it seems especially important 
for teachers to be more conscious of the example of 
their lives. 

I remember a lovely and talented. Sunday school 
teacher I had when I was ten. She was a teacher who, 
with her special smile for each of us, created an atmos- 
phere of genuine friendliness in her classroom. Her 
expression and voice as she told us Bible stories and 
helped us learn Scripture convinced us that Jesus was, 
as He had promised, there in the midst of us. 

The day she taught us John 3:16 a spark ignited in 
my heart, and I was thrilled to know that “Whosoever 
believeth” meant even me. 

Not long after this our charming teacher invited 
her ten little girls to her home for a party. How I sav- 
ored the thought — a party at the home of so favorite 
a friend! The anticipation was sweet, and the evening 
arrived quickly. 

Her well-planned party left no dull or lonesome 
moments for any of us —for the first hour, that is. 
Then an adult friend came to call, and there was a low- 
toned conversation between the two at the door; the 
guest making as if to leave and the hostess urging her 
to stay. 

At last the friend took off her coat and joined the 
party. Did I say “joined”? No, it was suddenly their 
party. Teacher was no longer interested in us. The 
games languished as she laughed and whispered slyly 
with the new guest. 

All this was a disappointment, but I took it stoically 
as children do. But then I happened near to the two 
just as the new guest whispered a bit of gossip, and 
I heard the teacher answer softly, in mock horror, “Oh, 
my God, no!” 

I recoiled — my teacher taking the Lord’s name 
in vain! The feet of clay had crumbled; the beautiful 
idol had toppled from her pedestal. 


FEET OF 


CLAY 


by MARYLOU KUTSCH 


To my eternal good fortune the little flame in my 
heart was strong enough to withstand the shock, but 
may our Lord keep us all from the sin of offending the 
faith of our pupils. 


Have you an experience you are willing to 
share with fellow teachers? INTERACTION will 
pay $5 upon publication of items related to 
Sunday school life. 








by MARIE WAGNER 


I guess I was too contented with my life — I liked 
my work, and for the first time in my life I lived in 
a surburban home. Best of all, I was in charge of 
the kindergarten department of Emmanuel Lutheran 
Church in Baltimore, a task I thoroughly enjoyed. 
Then God’s hand fell heavily upon me. 

I contracted glaucoma, a very treacherous eye 
disease which leads to blindness. The doctor suggested 
an operation, and within a week I was in the hospital. 

But as a result of the operation I suffered a hemor- 
rhage which completely destroyed the sight of my right 
eye. After two months I was back in Johns Hopkins 
to have the eye removed. As I lay there, with very 
little sight, a favorite hymn ran through my mind, “Take 
Thou my hand and lead me, O’er life’s rough way.” 

Later in the day my pastor came to see me. I knew 
we were having a Sunday school teachers’ meeting that 
night, so I said to him, “You might as well tell them 
to get someone else to take charge of my department.” 

I could just see myself falling over the little ones 
as I groped around the classroom with all the obstacles 
in my path. But my pastor said, “No, Marie. I talked 
to your teachers, and they want you back. They said 
as long as you’re there, everything seems to go better.” 
That encouraged me so much I just accepted it as 
God’s plan for me after my having prayed so hard 
for sight. 

But all summer passed before I returned. Finally, 
at the breakfast table one Sunday morning in late 
August, I said, “I think I'll visit Sunday school today.” 


How one Sunday school teacher 
is overcoming a great handicap 
and in spite of her own physical 
blindness is leading children into 
the world’s Light. 


Serving Christ i 


All were glad to see me, especially the woman who 
had taken my place and is now my assistant, for she 
greeted me with: “Oh, Marie, you’re just in time. 
I go on vacation next week, and you can take over!” 

I was really startled at hearing this because I didn’t 
think T could do it. But again with a prayer to God 
for guiding and strength to do His will, I agreed to start 
the following Sunday. The children seemed to under- 
stand, too, and from that day on I took over my respon- 
sibilities as before. 

About that time my mother’s health began to fail, 
and I devoted my time to helping her with her chores 
and taking care of her. Before long she suffered 
a stroke and died. To make matters worse, by now my 
vision was practically gone. 

It is always hard for me to get used to new sur- 
roundings, and when we moved to our new church 
building, I found it extremely difficult to make the 
adjustment. Soon afterward I told the executive board 
of the Sunday school that I had better resign and let 
someone more capable take over. However, our new 
pastor suggested that I be given a new assistant, or 
even two if necessary. 

It worked out very well with the help of one kind 
and helpful woman in the department. She made 
a model of our new room, pasting wooden beads on 
a heavy cardboard mat to show the location of each 
class table and chair, our little altar, and the piano. 
I studied this model very carefully and in a few weeks 
felt much more at home in our new room. 




















When I first became afflicted, the Sunday school 
teachers gave me a Bible with large print, but now 
I could no longer read it. So I suggested that they 
trade it for a Braille Bible. To my surprise I learned 


that a Braille Bible consists of eighteen large books! © 


About the same time I learned of the work of the ladies 
at Charter Oak, Iowa, in supplying Sunday school 
material in Braille. Since last year I have been receiv- 
ing my Sunday school lessons and Teachers Quarterly 
in Braille from these kind people. 

I am continually encouraged by the parents of some 
of the little ones. One mother told me that her little 
boy had taught them to pray at the table. It seemed 
that one particular Sunday I had emphasized that when 
they ate their Sunday dinner that day, they were to 
ask their mothers and dads to let them say a prayer. 


























This mother said they had never prayed before meals, 
but when her little son said, “Miss Marie said we 
should say, “Come, Lord Jesus, be our Guest .. .” 
before we eat, they agreed, especially when he added 
that “Miss Marie also said we have to finish everything 
on our plates after we pray, because Jesus doesn’t like 
us to waste anything!” 

This mother reported that her boy’s example had 
changed many things in their home. Now when the 
little fellow and his parents visit homes where prayers 
are not asked, he makes it a point to whisper to his 
parents about the prayer, and, of course, the hosts 
always agree to have him lead them. 

Not long ago a little blind boy entered my depart- 
ment, and through my own experience I was able to 
help him. Last year when we studied the story of the 
crucifixion, I had him come up to our altar and feel 
the cross. He took it in his hands, and the teachers 
later told me that he became very excited. I could 
sense it too. Another time, when we had the story of 
blind Bartimaeus, I brought several Braille books and 
let him examine them. He was very interested and has 
since studied Braille himself. 

My faith in God has given me the ability to carry 
on, even though at times the going is very hard. With 
the help of my family and friends to encourage me, 
I hope to be able to continue my work — if it be the 
Lord’s will. I’m glad God can use even the blind to 
lead others to the light of His love in Jesus. 






“Miss Marie,” as her pupils 
call her, teaching a group of 
Kindergarten children at Em- 
manuel Lutheran Sunday 
School in Baltimore, Md. 


THE 
YOUTH PROGRAM 


AT MISSION, 
KANSAS 


by L. W. STEYER 


Activities at the annual “24 Hours with God” Retreat in- 
cluded topic and discussion sessions, a Sunday morning Bible 
class, an early morning Communion service, recreation. 








The term “youth program” usually refers to a number of unrelated efforts to enlist 
the teen-age members of a congregation in a Bible class, club, or activity. Such programs 
become offerings of the church to its adolescent members rather than the framework by 
which these members participate in the church’s life and work. 

The youth program at Trinity Lutheran Church, Mission, Kans., considers all the 
young people of the parish important and responsible members of the church of Christ 
and their fellowship in the church as essential to their faith and life in Christ. 

Under a full-time director of Christian education and youth work, Trinity Church 
conducts an integrated and co-ordinated program for three levels of young people. The 
three divisions are: Juniors (9th- and 10th-graders), Seniors (11th- and 12th-graders), 
and Chi Rho (posthigh schoolers). 














At Trinity attendance at Sunday morning Bible 
classes is emphasized, and the international Walther 
League program is related to the basic Bible study 
program. Other features of the total program that 
help make it click: 


Weekly fellowship meetings which maintain 
continuity and interest. Weekly post cards to all the 
young people of the parish inform them of activities 
scheduled for the coming meeting. 


Balance in emphasis between study, service, 
and recreation. 


Solid congregational support headed by 
a nine-member youth committee. The congregation 
participates in youth-sponsored projects, underwrites 
blanket subscriptions to the Messenger, provides officers 
with other helpful periodicals, and pays full tuition to 
all who want to attend LSV and ALSV schools and 
Youth Workers’ conferences. 

Strong executive boards for each group, 
made up of youth, and planning committees which plot 
the program at least three months in advance. 

Involvement of the young people in the 
programs of the congregation. (Twenty-five youths 
were callers on a recent every-member visitation. ) 

Full participation as a group in zone, dis- 
trict, and international Walther League activities. 

Special “Youth Emphasis” periods for home 
visits and meetings of parents, and an annual “Youth 
Sunday” when the young people lead in most of the 
worship service. 

An annual “24 Hours with God” retreat 
which provides another opportunity for growth in 
Christian life and helps to weld all three youth groups 
together in a common fellowship. 


The pictures on these pages show the program in 
action. No single program will serve equally well in 
every situation. But Trinity has found that when 
a church is concerned enough to spend itself for its 
youth, its young people will contribute their energies 
and heart to its purposes and tasks. 











Even the chore of cleaning up after 
a social becomes an occasion for de- 
veloping the Christian virtues of 
co-operation and mutual helpfulness. 


The Junior Walther League Executive Board 
and a planning committee schedule activities 
three months in advance and also appoint and 
instruct the committees which work out details. 





One of the four Bible class groups for high school 
youth. A spot check of attendance in a recent month 
showed 76% of the congregation’s young people present. 
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by ARTHUR C. REPP 


efore we tackle the problem of finding meanings 

in the Word, I want to be sure that we’re very 
clear on what we’re talking about when we say “the 
Word.” You know, that term “Word” has three con- 
notations. 

First arid foremost it means, of course, the second 
Person of the Godhead, Jesus Christ. And it means 
this in the climactic sense. You will recall that in the 
prolog of John he says, “. . . And the Word was made 
flesh and dwelt among us .. . full of grace and truth.” 
Now that’s one meaning of the term Word. 

Perhaps the more common meaning is a reference 
to the Holy Scriptures. These were given to us as the 
one divine and infallible record of God’s mighty acts 
for the salvation of all mankind. The written Word 
for us is the only true standard of faith and life. The 
center of this written Word is, of course, Jesus Christ, 
the incarnate Word. 

Third, the sacramental Word, Holy Baptism and 
the Lord’s Supper — they derive their power from the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ and are therefore intimately and 
unequivocally joined with the written and the incarnate 
Word. 

So these three different uses of the term Word are 
inseparable. The incarnate Word, Jesus Christ, comes 
to us only through the written and sacramental Word. 
The sacramental Word in turn gets its power and 
meaning only from Jesus Christ, the incarnate Word. 
Sunday school teachers are teaching the written Word 
in order that the incarnate Word, Jesus, may come and 
continue to come into the lives of people. Likewise, the 
sacramental Word is a constant source of strength and 
power for Christ’s church, which is His holy body. 

Now, because of this inner relationship between 
the three uses of the term Word and because the writ- 
ten Word is God’s instrument which you and I are 
using regularly, we can, for the purpose of our prob- 
lem and only for this purpose, limit ourselves to finding 
meaning in the written Word so that our children will 
find meaning in Jesus, the incarnate Word, and in the 
sacramental Word, Holy Baptism and the Lord’s 


Supper. 











ABIDES 
FoREVER 


The wording of the problem which we are consid- 
ering assumes that there is a meaning in the Word. 
The implication is that we as teachers sometimes fail 
to find these meanings or at least the meanings which 
God intended to be found. 

Now is that really possible? Unfortunately, it’s very 
easy for our Sunday school lessons to become perilously 
close to being quiz shows —and I might even say 
rigged quiz shows. When you have a series of unre- 
lated facts clustering around a general topic, and these 
unrelated facts become the center of interest, you have 
what is done in a quiz show. In a quiz show, of course, 
the questions and the answers may be interesting in 
themselves. We may want to know who this star is and 
who the hero was and where this place is in the world, 
and so on. But the facts themselves are of little conse- 
quence in our lives. It doesn’t really make much differ- 
ence whether Timbuktoo is the right answer or not 
except for the contestant who wants a prize. 

Now while the stakes are not as high in Sunday 
school as they are in quiz shows, nevertheless they do 


range from gold stars to Bibles presented for ten years 
of faithfully answering the questions in the quiz shows. 
But when you and I teach a Bible story or some other 
Scriptural truth as an isolated fact or a sacred hymn 
or a portion of the Catechism and fail to relate it to the 
lives of our pupils, it has no meaning. There is not 
much value in what we’re doing. We’re merely rigging 
the show so that when we get through with the lesson 
or the presentation, the class is in position to answer 
the questions. 

Now of course I’ve overstated the case. We don’t 
do it quite that crudely, and we may not even do it 
quite that badly. But the point I want to make is that 
when we tell a story or teach a memory verse, we 
should get behind these and allow the pupils to find 
meanings in the Word. 

To help you in this task of finding meanings in the 
Word, I propose to limit myself to three suggestions. 
I’m sure you can add many more yourself when I have 
finished. First — appropriate, that is, attach a meaning 
to what you’re doing, to the Word you are teaching. 
Second — discriminate; be sure you get the right mean- 
ing. Third — communicate, that is, say it in a way that 
is meaningful. 

Appropriate and attach a meaning. Remember 
that the Bible was given to us for a distinct purpose. 
To find this purpose is to find meaning. In the Holy 
Scriptures we know that God is speaking to us directly 
for our times and for our needs. Therefore every part 
of the Sunday school lesson must be attached to the 
meaning which God intended when He gave that Word. 

The Old Testament, for instance, is not a mere 
series of stories; with little or no reference to our time 
and day. Again, the New Testament is not a biography, 
the life and times, so to speak, of our blessed Lord. 
Nor is it simply a history of the church. But rather 
both testaments are in every way words that have 
a meaning for us as teachers and for our classes as 
learners. 

Sometimes the meaning is explicitly stated in the 
story or the incident. For instance, the parable of the 
marriage of the king’s son has a meaning, and the 
meaning is given to help us understand what the king- 
dom of heaven is like. The meaning may also be re- 
vealed in the interpretation of the parable, as when 
Jesus explained the parable of the sower. 

We discover the meaning when we read that the 
story is told us in response to a specific question. 
When we think of that question, we find the right 
meaning in the story. For instance, “Who is my neigh- 























bor?” That brought the story of the Good Samaritan. 
Or the petition, “Lord, teach us to pray,” which gave 
us the Lord’s Prayer. Or the question, “Is it lawful to 
heal on the Sabbath day?” This question gives mean- 
ing to the miracle of the Lord’s healing of the man 
with the withered hand. 

Now, as we teach such stories, we have to com- 
municate. These meanings, then must be communi- 
cated not merely in the sense that this is what the 
Lord meant at that time, but that He still means it 
today. There is no date mark on any of our lessons. 
There are no date lines in the Scriptures, as if to say 
that the lesson was good in the year 30 but not in 1961. 

At times the meaning of an incident or a story is 
derived from the context of the entire book. For in- 
stance, the general purpose of the Gospel According 
to St. John, as John himself says, is this: “That ye 
might believe that Jesus Christ is the Son of God and 
that, believing, ye might have life through His name.” 
This gives us the meaning of many sections in John. 
This is the idea that the children must also receive as 
they attend our classes. 

Sometimes the meaning is given us through the 
total purpose of the Bible. Why did God give us the 
Bible? Why did He reveal Himself in the Word? This, 
as you know, is beautifully summed up in Paul’s letter 
to young Timothy when he says, “From a child thou 
hast known the Holy Scriptures, which are able to 
make thee wise unto salvation through faith which is 
in Christ Jesus. All Scripture is given by inspiration of 
God and is profitable.” Then he tells us what it’s good 
for. It’s profitable “for doctrine, for reproof, for cor- 
rection, for instruction in righteousness, that the man 
of God may be perfect, fully equipped for all good 
works.” 

Now when I appropriate meanings that are there, 
I will not teach a story for the sake of a story. Some 
teachers may feel this is the prime purpose of the les- 
son — the telling of a story. But actually a story 
should primarily be a prop, a means, to bring home the 
point we have in mind. That’s why the story was 
given. 

Our purpose is to see to it that every member of 
our class is continually strengthened in his faith and 
his love for Jesus Christ. This happens when we 
teachers are intent on appropriating the meaning which 
God had in mind when He gave His Word. 

So let’s not create memory robots or little Univacs 
who are unable to get any meaning from memorizing. 
If they fail to see meaning, they fail to see purpose. 








Similarly all skills should be applied with meaning 
so that the Holy Spirit can break through and nurture 
the learner. Meanings must be found even in the handi- 
work that is used — the mobiles, the cutouts, the draw- 
ings. These aren’t materials that somebody figured out 
to keep the children quiet for the last ten minutes. 
We’re too busy for busy work. Our calling as teachers 
must never be prostituted to the point that we become 
nothing but glorified baby sitters. 

Next, remember that we must discriminate to get 
the proper meaning. There are many ways in which 
we fail to make a proper discrimination of meaning in 
teaching the Word. Let me cite some easy examples 
so everyone can sit back and say, “I don’t do those 
things.” 

When we find meanings in parables beyond the 
point of comparison, we are not being discriminating. 
If, in the story of the ten virgins, we concern ourselves 
with the kind of lamps they carried or where they 
slept, as if these details had some symbolic meaning, 
then we have lost ourselves in meaningless detail. 

When we take a miracle and we spiritualize it far 
off the beam, we fail to discriminate its true meaning. 
For instance, the story of the man with the withered 
hand is primarily to answer the question whether it is 
right to work on the Sabbath day. So don’t go into the 
notion that the withered hand symbolizes the man’s 
sin, and sin makes us all cripples, for that’s not the 
true meaning of the story. 








Likewise, don’t take some hero or heroine and say 
that he symbolizes Christ unless the Bible says so. 
Some Bible characters are types of Christ, but not 
many. We can go into nice excursions about Joseph 
and how he suffered like Jesus at the hands of his 
brethren, and so on. But the Bible doesn’t say this — 
we’re saying it. 

A much more serious failure to discriminate true 
meaning comes in the confusion of the Law and the 
Gospel. The written Word may be divided into these 
two doctrines. You remember from your confirmation 
days that by the Law we mean that Word whose func- 
tion it is to make clear the will of God. It tells us how 
we are to be, what to do, and what not to do. From 
the Law man learns to know his sin and God’s wrath 
over sin. Obviously the Law can never motivate men 
to love and really serve God. It can only lead men 
to despair and make them rebellious. 

On the other hand, the Gospel is the proclamation 
of God’s love, of His grace and mercy through Christ 
Jesus, by whose death and resurrection ‘the world is 
reconciled to God. What the Law can’t do for us the 
Gospel can and does, for it is the power of God unto 
salvation, bringing hope, peace, and life eternal. 

Now, when we confuse Law and Gospel, we are 
taking the very heart out of our Christian religion. 
Let us recall what the Gospel is. It’s the good news. 
It’s the proclamation of the redemption which Jesus 
Christ has already earned for all mankind. Forgiveness, 
life, and salvation are available for every single person 
in the world, whether he believes it or not. The sins 
of every man have been forgiven because Christ recon- 
ciled the world unto Himself. When we make forgive- 
ness and life with God conditional in any way — when 
we say, “If you will do this [meritorious act], then your 
sins are forgiven,” we distort the true meaning of the 
Gospel. 

Even when faith is made the condition, you have 
distortion. Sometimes we speak as though our sins 
were not forgiven; but when we believe, then presto! 
we are forgiven. The fact is that our sins are forgiven 
whether we believe or not. When we forget this, we’re 
confusing Law and Gospel. The unbeliever has for- 
giveness too, but he doesn’t receive the benefit of it 
because he rejects the forgiveness. Nobody ever goes 
to hell for sinning. Man is damned and lost because 
he rejects God’s forgiveness. 





WHAT THE SYMBOLS SAY 


The symbol on page 16 illustrates the three meanings of the 
term ‘‘Word."" The Incarnate Word, Jesus Christ, is shown by the 
Chi Rho (first two letters of the word ‘‘Christ’’ in Greek), here inter- 
related with the Creator's star. The Word in the Sacraments is shown 
by the symbols of Baptism (shell) and the Lord's Supper (chalice and 
host). 1 Peter 1:23 represents the written Word. 

The illustration on page 17 shows the seed of the Word being 
sown. The symbols on the seeds refer to various tenets of our Chris- 
tian faith: the Gospel (cross), the Law (tablets), Forgiveness (key), 
Salvation (butterfly), and the Sacraments (chalice-host and shell). The 
Creator appears as the source ef life and growth of these ‘‘seeds.”’ 

The final illustration symbolizes the truth that faith in these 
teachings and growth in Christian knowledge (represented by the 
lamp) depend on attachment to the Vine. 

















Christ’s redemption may be compared to a pardon 
which somebody gives to all the criminals in a prison. 
The doors are open. The good news is the announce- 
ment that all are pardoned. That’s the Gospel for this 
particular occasion. There are no conditions — they’re 
free. Those who remain have freedom, but by their 
refusal to believe they remain in jail. 

We distort the meaning of the Law and the Gospel 
when we encourage children to lead a godly life as 
a sort of repayment for the life which we receive from 
God. The Christian teacher ought never appeal to 
children to do God’s will in payment, as it were. When 
we say, “Look, God did all these things for you, 
shouldn’t you be doing this?” we are misinterpreting 
1 John 4: “We love Him, because He first loved us.” 
John is saying here that the amazing love of God in 
Christ stirs up within us a love for Him. His love does 
the work. That is, God’s love awakens an answering 
love. 

It’s the very nature of faith to produce a response. 
Our love is a result of God’s love, but not in a sense 
of paying back. Branches produce fruit not in repay- 
ment of the fact that they are attached to the vine, but 
because they are attached to the vine. They get their 
power from the vine, and it’s just natural for a branch 
attached to a vine to produce works, good fruit. 

Again, we confuse Law and Gospel when we ap- 
peal to the Christian life in an effort to win God’s love. 
For instance, when we say, “You do this, and Jesus 
will love you,” then we’re making Johnny’s good behav- 
ior the condition of God’s love. And so there are 
many other distortions of the Gospel that we must 
religiously avoid lest we take the very heart out of the 
meaning of the Gospel. 

Finally we must communicate meaningfully in our 
teaching. Finding meanings in the Word requires that 
we communicate in such a way that the children know 
what we’re talking about. If they don’t understand the 
Word, the Holy Spirit can’t get at them. Now I realize 
that God doesn’t need our understanding. When 
a baby is baptized, the sacramental Word takes over 
and brings about faith. But we’re talking about chil- 
dren who are in a Sunday school situation. 

Christianity has its own language, its own words. 
We’ve got to be sure that children understand these 
words if they are to find meaning in them. 

Some of the most common words may be the 
words which they don’t understand, like grace, re- 
deemed, justification, church, fellowship, saved, atone- 
ment, passion, divine, sanctification. 


Such words are part of our stock in trade, and 
we’ve got to use them. Therefore we must explain 
them; we must put meaning into them. 

Some people say, “We’ve got to use different 
words.” What other word are you going to use? Love 
for grace? God forbid! What is love to a teen-ager? 
Is grace something like the infatuation of a seventh- 
grader for an eighth-grader? Is it the love between 
husband and wife? Mother and child? Instead of find- 
ing a colorless substitute for grace, we will use it and 
take the time to explain it and be certain that the 
children can find the right meaning. What is true of 
words is also true of concepts. Take, for example, the 
word sin —this is a word that most people don’t 
understand. Believe it or not, they don’t realize that 
this is a word of rebellion. We’re living in such 
a secular world that the word sin is totally foreign. 
We don’t talk even about mistakes and errors any 
more; we talk about “goofing.” And by that overtone 
we sort of soft-pedal our mistakes. 

But sin is a rebellion. And children must hear the 
hissing, serpent sound of sin. When we use it, they 
must know what we’re talking about, or otherwise 
they can’t understand what Christ redeemed them 
from. 

And the same thing is true of the Bible stories we 
teach. We’ve got to be sure that these stories have the 
edge that Christ meant them to have. I know, of 
course, that many parents would be shocked if they 
knew you were really going to put meaning into your 
Sunday school lessons. Unfortunately the church has 
tried to compete with the world in making Christian 
life sweet and palatable. But that’s not our business. 

We must never forget, as Robert Pike has put it, 
“that the church is based on a scandal.” Participation 
in the Christian brotherhood is possible only because 
of the experience of that affront. The chief test of the 
church must be the teaching and preaching of the 
shock of the Gospel and the insistence on a regenerate 
church life. 

We find true meanings in the Word when we appro- 
priate them properly and when we communicate, that 
is, talk in a language that is meaningful. The children 
who are taught God’s Word in truth will pray tomorrow 
the words of the psalmist: “O God, from my youth 
Thou hast taught me, and I still proclaim Thy wondrous 
deeds. So even to old age and gray hairs, O God, do 
not forsake me, till I proclaim Thy might to all the 
generations to come. Thy power and Thy righteous- 
ness, O God, reach the high heavens.” 
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HOW TO GET ALONG WITH 
PEOPLE IN THE CHURCH. 

By A. Donald Bell. (Zondervan, 159 
pages, $2.50) 

All of us have known people 
working in the church who, al- 
though well trained, dedicated, and 
energetic, were not as effective as 
they might have been because they 
did not have the ability to work 
with people. The author of this 
book addresses himself to this prob- 
lem and brings to his book a fine 
academic training in theology, edu- 
cation, and psychology, as well as 
a diversified background of experi- 
ence. 

This is a very readable book 
and one that is definitely needed. 
It is written for the average lay 
reader and would be most helpful 
to Sunday school superintendents, 
chairmen of boards, Bible class 
teachers, leaders of youth and 
adults. It is practical throughout. 

Some of the most helpful chap- 
ters deal with understanding people, 
influencing people indirectly, and 
leading them directly to greater 
service for the better employment 
of their talents. Very worthwhile 
are the chapters on “Working with 
People in Groups” and “Reaching 
the Hard-to-reach.” 


Print 


The author writes in a Christian 
frame of reference. His premise 
is that God has given the church 
a great many lay talents, which are 
not to be dissipated but developed 
and used. Some significant books 
are referred to in the text itself. 
This book belongs in the biblio- 
graphy of every training course for 
church workers. 

O. E. F. 


DYNAMIC CHRISTIAN 
FELLOWSHIP 
By Leroy Judson Day. (Judson, 100 
pages, $1.00) 

Here’s a paragraph in the book 
that alone is worth $1.00: 


The Sunday church school 
teacher must do more than 
teach religious truth. He must 
be a cultivator of Christian fel- 
lowship. He must seek to re- 
produce in his class the kind of 
personal relationships and feel- 
ings of ‘groupness’ which char- 
acterize the true church of Jesus 
Christ. 


If the reader can get past the 
theological discussion of the pur- 
pose of the church and the nature 
of its group life, he will find in the 
last two chapters of this little book 


a compact, well-organized, well- 
written, and very useful presentation 
of principles of good group func- 
tioning. 

For example, chapter five sets 
forth such principles of “person- 
hood” as the following: (1) Each 
individual is important as a person. 
(2) Each person has a contribution 
to make. (3) Each person has 
something to gain from _ others. 
(4) Each person’s contribution to 
the group is important to him. 

The study of group proficiency 
deals with the appropriateness of 
the group setting, arrangement, 
equipment and size; goals which the 
members know and share; flexibility 
of procedures; commitment to 
action; and evaluation procedures. 
It also emphasizes good interper- 
sonal relations — friendly _ infor- 
mality, depth of interpersonal pene- 
tration, and an atmosphere of free- 
dom, frankness, and love. 

The need and value of applying 
these principles of good group work 
to Sunday school teaching is ob- 
vious, challenging, and _ exciting. 
Don’t let the opening chapters, 
which from a Lutheran point of 
view misuse such terms as sin and 
redemption, keep you from learning 
a great deal about better leadership, 
communication, and group func- 
tioning in the Sunday school. 


A.H. J. 


THE TALES CHRIST TOLD 


By April Oursler Armstrong. (Dou- 
bleday, 256 pages, $3.95) 


The name “Oursler” means at 
least one thing. This book is read- 
able — so readable that you won’t 
want to put it down. 


Mrs. Armstrong, daughter -of 
Fulton (The Greatest Story Ever 


Told) Oursler, has upheld the fam- 
ily tradition in this retelling of 











Jesus’ parables. The level of read- 
ing difficulty rarely gets over that 
of the seventh-grade pupil. 

The book briefs the modern 
reader on the ancient culture and 
customs which shed light on the 
parables themselves. In order to 
make the parables seem more rel- 
evant to the modern reader, Mrs. 
Armstrong sometimes puts them 
into terms that she feels Jesus 
might have used had He been 
talking to the 20th-century indi- 
vidual. 

Unfortunately Mrs. Armstrong 
doesn’t go as far as she might in 
giving us background on many of 
the parables. For instance, she 
doesn’t tell the reader why treasure 
was commonly buried in a field. 

On other occasions she goes 
far beyond the Scriptural account 
in her efforts to portray Jesus as 
a real human being. It is impos- 
sible, for example, to assert as the 
author does, “He [Jesus] was not, 
by anyone’s standards, handsome. 
He was tall, perhaps a good six 
inches more than most men, well 
formed and straight. But the 
face was plain, almost homely” 
(p. 226). 

Here and there one comes 
across an inaccuracy (e.g., “Sa- 
maritans were Jewish,” and, Jesus 
is said to have called the scribes 
and Pharisees “a bunch of white- 
washed coffins”). Mrs. Arm- 
strong’s Roman Catholic bias is 
evident (even in the Protestant 
edition) when she seems to equate 
Christ’s church with “Peter’s 
church in Rome” (p.114) and 
when Jesus urges His hearers to 
“do penance” rather than the more 
accurate “repent.” 

But The Tales Christ Told will 
provide adults as well as older 
children with an interesting eve- 
ning or two of reading. It will 





help one keep in mind that the 
Lord Jesus was a true human be- 
ing living among the same kind of 
people living today. It will give 
fresh insights for the teaching of 
the parables. 


P. 5. F- 


RETARDED CHILDREN: 
GOD’S CHILDREN. 


By Sigurd D. Peterson. (Westminster, 
156 pages, $3.00) 

This book relates in a conver- 
sational and sympathetic manner 
the writer’s experiences with men- 
tally retarded boys and girls. The 
wholesome, nontechnical viewpoint 


With a sigh of thankfulness Pet- 
erson agrees that the days of hid- 
ing, harboring, or simply “storing” 
the mentally retarded are almost 
over. It is a prime contention of 
the author that retarded persons 
are not “less than real people,” 
not simply “subhuman_ beings.” 
“Each individual is a_ significant 
person who has a value in his own 
right, and therefore has a right to 
the same consideration as any- 
one — the right to grow and ma- 
ture in body, mind, and spirit to the 
fullest extent.” 

Another impelling conviction 
of the writer is the fact that the 
mentally retarded need religious 
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“Isn’t our superintendent carrying those object lessons a little too far?” 


from which this book is written in- 
tensifies the practical usefulness of 
the work. 

Clergymen, teachers, parents, 
church officials, and civic organiza- 
tions will find the concepts in Sigurd 
Peterson’s book not only enlighten- 
ing but also igniting. Few will be 
able to lay it down with a com- 
pletely complacent attitude toward 
the challenges that confront civiliza- 
tion and the church in particular 
in the area of mental retardation. 


experiences, can and do profit by 
them, and learn to respond to God’s 
love. Regardless of man’s mental 
ability, “man has not solved his 
spiritual problems; he needs salva- 
tion.” The author is convinced that 
the church must accept the mentally 
retarded because the Lord of 
heaven has accepted them. And not 
only must the church accept the re- 
tarded, but she also needs to make 
their cause a vital concern. 


B. H. ARKEBAUER 
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and Christian Education 


* From Christian Education 
Findings, published by The Sea- 
bury Press. Used by permission. 
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; Ae he teaching value of the church year is often lost 
because the resources we provide for observing it are 
superficial and irrelevant. Yet it remains a great oppor- 
tunity for deepening the commitment and understand- 
ing of Christian people. The following reflections are 
offered in the hope that they will stimulate creative 
thinking on the place of the church year in Christian 
education. 


The Church Year and Biblical Theology 


There are two ways of thinking about them. One 
time-sense is circular, following the hands of the clock 
around and around without beginning or end. As the 
clock represents the daily cycle, so the calendar follows 
the circle of the year, with February 29 as the only 
eccentricity. This circular time-sense was projected by 
Greek philosophy into the whole of history, with the 
conclusion that all experience is repetitive. 

The other time-sense is linear, moving from a be- 
ginning to an end. The symbol is not that of the 
clock, but of human life from birth to death. Instead 
of being meaningless repetition, history in this time- 
sense begins somewhere, moves through a certain sig- 
nificant course, and ends somewhere. It has a begin- 
ning and a goal or conclusion. Such an attitude grows 
up not out of the Hellenic culture but out of the 
Hebraic. It is rooted in the Biblical concept of the 
creation ex nihilo and of the eschaton, the end-fulfill- 
ment of history, which the Creator will accomplish. 
The events which take place along this time-line are 
not repetitive but singular, unique, and meaningful in 
themselves and in their relation to the God of history. 


Our Part in History 


The church year is, obviously, subject to the influ- 
ence and interpretation of both ways of understanding 
time. On the one hand, it is in itself circular and repe- 
titious simply because it follows the calendar of the year. 
On the other hand, it depends upon the linear series of 
events which are presented in the New Testament ac- 
counts of the work of Christ. 

When the observance of the church year is cast 
in the Hebraic time-sense, it comes alive with an excit- 
ing, even life-changing function. Given the linear 
course of sacred history, the drama of God’s salvation, 
and given the linear course of human life, from birth 
to death, the church year becomes the pattern by which 
the mighty acts of God are related to our developing 
experience. In itself circular, the Christian year is like 














a gear system which transmits meaning from God’s 
life to ours and carries our life into the stream of what 
God is doing. 

The real test is the extent to which, through the 
observance of the church year, our lives as Christian 
people are actually involved in God’s saving acts, so 
that they come to mean salvation for us. It is not 
enough to know that Christmas is a good thing; we 
need the full knowledge-through-experience that “Christ 
was born for me.” The church year can be the means 
by which people are led beyond the circular, repetitious 
clock-time of “one thing after another” into the linear 
time dimension of the kingdom of Him who has come 
and will come again. 


The Church Year and the Lectionary 


We must realize that the church year is really 
a product of the lectionary and does not exist apart 
from it. The collects, epistles, and gospels appointed 
for the Sundays and other festivals of the year are 
what give content and structure to the Christian year. 

From the observation that the church year is 
rooted in the lectionary certain principles may be 
drawn. 

First, all activities associated with the church year 
are really ways of “preaching the Word.” They are 
based on the Scriptures and seek to present to people 
some aspect of what God has done. Just as all that 
goes under the label of preaching today is not real 
“proclamation of the Gospel” that changes lives, so 
all that is presented in observance of the church year 
does not actually reach and change people’s lives. The 
principle remains, however, that we should approach 
these activities with the same seriousness, the same 
sense of responsibility, that the clergy have for the 
preaching of the Word through their sermons. The test 
of effective communication, as of good education, is 
that the truth being presented must be heard, under- 
stood, and made the basis of action in the hearer’s life. 
This criterion should be applied to church year observ- 
ances just as much as to sermons. 

Second, the church year shares the function of 
“re-presentation.” . . . The church year is not endless 
repetition, but it is the continuing re-presentation of 
the unique events of Christ’s work to our developing 
experience. As the Holy Communion offers the whole 
meaning of Christ to the faithful each Sunday it is 
observed, so the church year offers the whole meaning 
of Christ in the course of each year. 


Third, the church year requires the same quality 
of participation as the Eucharist. Its meaning and 
value will not be found by intellectual contemplation 
or by a spectator’s approach. It must provide action, 
involvement, commitment on the part of the believer. 
Just as in the Holy Communion the worshiper is 
required to act—Jin offering and in receiving — so 
in the observances of the Christian year there should 
be the opportunity and, indeed, the requirement to act. 

Fourth, it must be remembered that all special 
events associated with the church year, wherever they 
take place, have a para-liturgical function. That is to 
say, they are alongside the liturgy, sharing in its pur- 
pose, communicating its meaning over a wider range, 
deserving some of the serious response associated 
with it... . This principle . . . implies the responsi- 
bility to keep in mind why the event is taking place 
and to communicate this meaning to others. 


Implications for Christian Education 


It becomes evident that the function of church 
year observances in a program of Christian education 
is to involve children and adults in the “holy history,” 
in the reality of our salvation, in the life of the King- 
dom. Through the church these historical events in 
the life of Christ become the milestones of our lives. 
Most profoundly we learn to die with Christ on the 
cross and to be reborn with Him in His resurrection. 
Perhaps it is in the Good Friday-Easter sequence that 
the deepest impression is made on the life of the be- 
liever. But the whole cycle from Advent through Whit- 
suntide has within it the possibility of intense personal 
meaning. 

And the discovery of this meaning grows with the 
development of our own experience; the church year 
can and should speak to little children, the young, the 
middle-aged, and the old — where they are. For ex- 
ample, All Saints’ Day coming at the end of the Trinity 
season, not too far from the Advent season with its 
emphasis on the Second Coming, carries great signifi- 
cance for those who, at the end of their human life, 
are looking eagerly “over the fence.” 

Already we have seen the great danger of institu- 
tionalization. The church year has been taken over 
and used to reinforce the various institutional aspects 
of the church’s life. During Advent we raise money 
for the American Bible Society and recruit men and 
women for full-time church work. During Epiphany 
we stress missionary activities, in Lent we pass out the 



































Church School Missionary Offering boxes. . . . All 
these have their value, of course, but they must not 
be allowed to obscure the primary function of the 
church. 

Perhaps we clutch at them because they are more 
tangible, more immediately grasped, more obviously 
a part of today’s life than are the advent, incarna- 
tion, Passion, death, resurrection, and ascension of 


Christ, and the life of the Holy Spirit in the church. 
We must be most wary of our temptation to dwell on 
the superficial, the institutional aspects of the church 
year at the expense of its real significance. 

Various action patterns are especially useful in 
presenting the church year, because they convey more 
accurately the great activity of God and because they 
involve the whole person in response. Pageants, dio- 
ramas, semiliturgical presentations, displays, construc- 
tion projects all give opportunity for physical activity 
as well as mental stimulation. Participants gain the 
sense of an enterprise which has direction and purpose, 
and may realize that this is part of a larger enterprise 
of God’s history. 


Reality and Relevance 


Implicit in all that has been said is the require- 
ment that there must be a sense of reality in what is 
presented through the course of the church year and 
of its relevance to our own lives as participants. At all 
costs we must avoid the sacramentalist trap of going 
round and round in religious symbols, without ever 
breaking through to the conflict and dialog between 
church and world. Every presentation should have 
some point of contact with ordinary, unbaptized life, 
the smell and taste of everyday experience. A person 
without active Christian contacts who might drift in 
off the street should be able to say at some point, 
“Yes, of course, I can understand that.” 

A fairly good illustration of reality and relevance 
is given by a thoughtfully planned Feast of Lights, in 
which the revolutionary power of the mission com- 
mitted by Christ to the church is carried down into 
the witness of ordinary Christians in their daily life 
and work, symbolized by the lighted candles which 
they actually carry out of the church building into the 
darkened streets. Samples of unreality and irrelevance 
come much more quickly to mind; one thinks right 
away of the incredibly bad Christmas performances in 
which overdressed children itch and squirm around 
a flashlight nestled in a wooden box. 

We must test each observance, each resource, 
each activity presented through the church year. Does 
it draw the life history of the participant or spectator 
into the holy history of God’s work — what He has 
done, is doing, and will do? Does it lead to the con- 
viction that our lives, which begin, continue, and end 
somewhere, have a place in God’s unfolding drama of 
history? The answer to these questions indicates the 
spiritual worth of our observances of the church year. 
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FIVE REASONS BEHIND OUR 
PROBLEMS 


I couldn’t help but write in re- 
buttal to Rev. Richard Koenig’s 
comments on INTERACTION. In his 
statements he not only attacks IN- 
TERACTION, but also every piece of 
literature that is put out to help 
the Sunday school teacher become 
a better Sunday school teacher. 

Agreed, many of our teachers 
fail to recognize their problems, 
many do not take time to read any- 
thing but the bare essentials in pre- 
paring to teach, and many are not 
able to apply solutions to their own 
problems. But let’s look at why. 
Why do teachers have these atti- 
tudes? Why do these problems exist 
in Sunday school? The answer lies 
in the fact that our churches have 
failed to educate our lay teachers. 
How have we failed? 

1. We have failed in not holding 
regular weekly teachers’ meetings. 
How much teaching can be ab- 
sorbed or how many problems can 
be ironed out in one hour a month? 


2. We have failed in promoting 
attendance at institutes and conven- 
tions. Part of growing is listenmg 
and learning from others and adapt- 
ing what others have to offer as help 
in solving our own problems. 


3. We have not encouraged our 
teachers to do reading that is related 
to teaching or that will give us spir- 
itual growth. We can give only as 
much as is in us. We need many 
more Sunday school libraries. 

4. We have failed to stir a desire 
in the teacher to want to try many 
teaching methods before she decides 
which ones are best suited to her 
personality. When we are pleased 
Sunday after Sunday with our teach- 
ing, it is time for re-evaluation. 


5. We have failed to give our 
teachers a broad foundation on 
which to build their teaching. Many 
of our parishes fail to offer a good 
training course not only for the new 
teachers but also for those who are 
already teaching. 

My list could go on and on. 
You see that it isn’t exactly fair to 
point to INTERACTION and say 
“You’re doing a worthless job!” 
Maybe the editors are placing the 
goals of teachers on a higher level 
than we have known and in return 
are hoping to help “educate” where 
we have failed. 

Mrs. Chas. E. Yunghans 
Valparaiso, Indiana 


A SUGGESTION 


January /nteraction reached our 
church during last part of 3d week 
of December. Contents superb. No 
need to repeat. But — Dolls For 
Missions article was slanted for 
Pentecost. . . . We will try it for 
Pentecost, I hope. 

I’m sure the thought must have 
occurred to you and there must be a 


good reason why the following idea 
won’t work, but here goes anyway: 
Why not give articles at Christmas 
for Easter, during Lent for Pente- 
cost, at Pentecost for September, 
and in September for Advent? 
Comment in general: I was 
doubtful at first about /nteraction, 
but each succeeding issue has sold 
me all over again. . . . Early in 
1961 we plan to test our staff to see 
how it has influenced their teaching, 
planning, and other thinking. 
Arthur Hawlicheck 
Pawtucket, Rhode Island 


PROTEST AGAINST LOWER CASE 


I have just received a copy of 
INTERACTION [interaction]. 

If I had written the above sen- 
tence on the blackboard of my sixth- 
grade classroom, there would have 
been a storm of protest from my 
pupils. They have been taught the 
proper use of capital letters in titles 
and consequently would expect a 
satisfactory explanation for the title 
INTERACTION being written as you 
chose to write it. I am afraid that 
I would have to admit to my class 
that I could see no satisfactory ex- 
planation, but that it was probably 
done by someone who thought it 
would be “eye-catching” or “cute.” 
I don’t think it is either. It merely 
makes the title appear insignificant, 
and of course it is incorrect. Am 
I to expect that contents of the mag- 
azine will be in the same vein? 

I am well aware of the fact that 
in television credits, and of course 
elsewhere, we very often see proper 
names beginning with small letters. 
Do you suppose this is reason 
enough for us to fall in tune? If so, 
then why must I try so hard to teach 
my pupils what is correct? This 
may sound trivial when applied to 
so small an area as the use of cap- 
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ital letters versus small letters. 
However, one of the teacher’s most 
difficult tasks is getting the child to 
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The immature child sees daily 
examples which “prove” to him that 
it doesn’t really make any difference 
whether or not he uses the rules he ARTICLES 
has learned in the classroom. Are Why Worship in Sunday School? 3 
you helping any when you “break Roland A. Seboldt 
the rules’? 
Genevieve E. Schumacher Teachers of the Kingdom 6 
Brooklyn, New York Paul Pallmeyer 
Feet of Clay 9 
Marylou Kutsch 
IDEAS BEHIND GROWTH Serving Christ in Darkness 10 
We have a new Sunday school Marie Wagner 
publication called the J/nvitation. The Youth Program in Mission, Kansas 12 
We are using this publication in Lorenz Steyer 
what may be a unique way. Not Finding Meanings in the Word 15 
only is it sent to the parents and perenng 
members of the congregation, but ? 
also to all families living within the The Church Year and Christian Education 20 
square mile surrounding our church. Roswell O. Moore 
It is still too early to accurately ap- 
praise the Invitation’s value, but we 
already are convinced as a result of FEATURES 
canvass calls that it is doing an Fine Print 24 
excellent job of introducing us to 
our neighbors. This is important to we ee See. 26 
any church, but especially to Cross Intercom 28 


Lutheran in Milwaukee. 

Cross is an established inner-city 
church which has lost nearly 900 
members in 4 years. We are actively 
integrating and concentrating on 
evangelism and mission work. We 
hope to use the /nvitation in behalf 
of our work in all areas, but we are 
emphasizing especially the Sunday 
school. We feel that the Sunday 
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Mrs. James Ellis, who teaches a class of kindergartners in Columbus, Ohio, 
tells us her way of reminding pupils of God’s many gifts. At the end of the Sunday 
school session she hands half of her pupils slips of paper on which are written 
messages like, “Debbie, will you call Dennis Devine on Wednesday afternoon at 
3:30 and tell him about the nice gifts God will give you that day?” Mrs. Ellis also 
fastens notes to the clothing of the children who will receive the call, alerting their 
parents. 


Superintendent LeRoy Siedschlag reports that the Sunday school in Berlin, 
North Dakota, is having success with two sets of teachers for some classes. One 
teacher is responsible for teaching during the fall and winter months, the other 
teacher in the spring and summer. 


Teachers of Trinity Lutheran Sunday school, Burlingame, California, gain time 
for teaching the lesson by taking care of memory work before Sunday school start- 
ing time. Teachers are on hand ten minutes before the opening to hear the early 
arrivers recite their assignments. After each pupil has been heard, he vacates the 
chair beside the teacher so a new arrival can have a turn. Mr. Paul Schreivogel, 
director of education at Trinity, says the system is resulting in fewer presession 
Sunday school discipline problems. 


Each Sunday school teacher at the Church of Saint Mark, Port Credit, Ontario, 
is provided with a quarterly attendance record sheet and a set of registration forms 
for new pupils. The quarterly attendance record allows each teacher to see at 
a glance the attendance of each pupil during the period and gives the superintendent 
a picture of the over-all record of the class at the end of the quarter. The registra- 


tion forms are sent home with new pupils and ask parents to supply information 
for Sunday school records. At the same time the forms include a brief note of 
welcome to the parents, signed by the new pupil’s teacher. 


Mrs. R. H. Hertsgaard of Glenarm, Maryland, believes in doing the best. possible 
job of teaching her own children and those in the classes for which she is a substitute 
teacher. In an effort to find some new and interesting material for her teaching, she 
personally ordered $18.67 worth of books and activity aids from Concordia Publishing 
House. Many of us wouldn't mind spending $18.67 on our hobbies, but how many 
would do this? 


Last year 100 freshmen at a small U. S. college were asked to write a one- 
page theme on their philosophy of life. Ninety-two of the 100 students were mem- 
bers of Christian churches. Seventy-two claimed to have attended Sunday school. 
Yet only 12 out of 100 affirmed a faith which was distinctly Christian, according 
to the Christian Herald. This report emphasizes the need for a more prayerful 
concern for our pupils’ understanding of Christianity and their ability to express 
what they believe. 


We can use also the walls of our education 
rooms to speak the Word to our pupils. 
This panel in the lobby of Lutheran High 
School South, St. Louis, Mo., is entitled 
“Joseph and the Christ Child.” 
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